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FAITH. 


1.—FAITH AS AN ATDRIBUTE OF PRO- 
GRESSIVE INTELLIGENCE. 

2.—F AITH AS A PRODUCT OF EVIDENCE. 

3.—FAITH AS A NATURAL FORCE. 

1.—The babe cries by instinct 
at first, but by experience it 
learns that its ery brings help 
toward reaching some desired 
end. It feels uncomfortable and, 
desiring change, it calls for 
help from an ontside force to 
aid it in doing what it can- 
not do for itself. Why does 
it do this?) Because it has con- 
fidence in three things:  (a.) 
That the change will bring the 
desired comfort. (b.) That there 
is a power that can make the 
change. (¢c.) That it can itself 
so affect that power that it will 
make the change, and so the 
youngster, believing in the possi- 
bility and potency of the act, 
in the power of the being he 
expects aid from, and, finally, 
in the efficacy of his own ef- 
fort, he makes the aimful effort 
and continues it until he sue- 
ceeds or until faith or belief in 
one or more of these objects of 
belief, dwindles into disbelief, 


and his faith or confidence thus 
shaken sinks lower and lower, 
and with its decline his efforts 
to accomplish that end or series 
of ends, becomes proportionately 
weaker and weaker. 

The investigator, seeking for 
some new truth, believes in the 
possibility of the existence of 
some principle; he has faith in 


nature as a revealer of truth; he | 


has confidence that he can so ap- 
proach nature that she will give 
him the truth, and he proceeds 
to experiment until his faith 
flags or until the object of his 
efforts is reached. 

Intelligence without faith may 
respond to the external, and, act 
subordinately, as in the case of 
all instinctive and much im- 
pulsive activity; but it cannot 
take the initiative until it rises, 
to the point where faith is exer- 
cised. We conclude, therefore, 
that faith in its simplest form is 
an attribute of all progressive 
intelligence, and further reflec- 
tion leads one to believe that the 
progressiveness of intelligence is 
ina ratio corresponding to the 
amount of faith possessed and 
exercised by the intelligence. 
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As without faith intelligence 
cannot make progress, so with-| 
out the progress of intelligence 
faith cannot be developed. If 
one believes, it is because of some 
previous experience. The faith 
of all rests upon evidence. 

2.—Men’s faith seems to differ 
in the presence of seemingly the 
same evidence; but what is evi- 
dence to one is not evidence to 
another. In fact it often hap- 
pens that the very thing which 
proves the truth of a matter to 
one mind, is proof of the falsity 
of the, same thing to another 
mind, A dreams of eggs and ex- 
pects a quarrel, B dreams of the 
same thing and feels sure of a 
stroke of financial success. Two 
men from different localities 
meet on a journey; they both 
observe the clouds flying north-, 
ward; one prepares for a storm 
while the other feels certain that 
fair weather will continue. Evi- 
dence then, as a factor in pro- 
ducing faith, is the external 
operating upon the internal, and 
the outer becomes evidence only 
so far as it moves the inner to- 
ward belief or faith. 

Evidence proceeds from. two 
sources, and becomes faith-pro- 
ducing through. two mediums. 
The physical world furnishes 
phenomena, and through the 
senses, these become evidence 
which causes faith to spring up. 


Man believes his senses in spite 
of the fact that they often de- 
ceive him. 

The spirit world also pours 
forth its stimuli, which become 
evidence to the soul through di- 
rect spiritual recognition and 
acceptance; which are inevitably 
followed by the development of 
faith. This faith is evidently a 
product of evidence, 

3.—Two_ persons, equally de- 
serving and desirous, ask a favor; 
it is easy to refuse one and very 
difficult to refuse the other; the 
one seems to have a sort of 
mental or spiritual pull on you, 
while the other has not. Upon 
investigation it will be found 
that one approached you with 
doubt while the other had “an 


assurance of the thing hoped 


” 


for.” In this case some sort 
of force was applied and ef- 
fected a result. Analytic ob- 
servation will show that this force 
was the operating of faith made 
alive by application, and that 
this assurance was the result of 
evidence, the product of occasion 
and intelligence through the act 
of acceptance. When the condi- 
tion of one physical body affects 
the condition of another, that 
which causes the effect is called 
a force, a natural force. Coal is 
in a condition of combustion, 
and this condition of the coal 
causes the stove to expand, and 
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the cause of the expansion 
is known as heat or natural 
force. When a state of mind 
called belief, confidence, assur- 
ance, or faith, is made to affect 
some other mind, it then be- 
comes mental or spiritual force, 
and as the mental is no _ less 
natural than the physical, it 
seems plain that faith is a nat- 
ural force, 

As a natural force, faith has a 
sustaining power as well as an 
extracting one. Many great men 
have asserted that their achieve- 
ments have been due to the as- 
surance of success, given them by 
a faithful friend or a confidence- 
keeping wife in hours when their 
own faith had failed them and 
they were on the very brink of 
despair. 

True encouragement is but the 
lifting of a drooping, dying faith 
of one person by the live robust 
faith of another. 

Can faith, as a natural force, 
affect matter? Why not? Does 
not mind control matter, and is 
it not evident that mind is 
moved by faith? B. 


ApostLE Heper J. Grant de- 
livered a very excellent sermon 
last Sunday evening, March 26th, 
to a large audience of Academy 
students in College Hall. It is 
needless to say that his remarks 


were appreciated. We hope he 
will favor us with another visit. 


‘sortos,” 


SNARE’S AND PITFALLS IN THE 
PATHWAY OF YOUTH. 


[The following extracts are from a 
lecture on ‘‘Adolescence’’ by Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall, before the Utah teachers dur- 
ing the B. Y. Academy summer school of 
1897. They are written out from notes 
taken in long-hand by Prof. N. L. Nelson. | 

One of the most striking char- 
acteristics of adolescence is the 
stirrings of ambition. It is the 
most healthful and invigorating 
of all the mighty movements of ** 
the period. It acts like a tonic; 
and braces both the body and 
mind for the conflict of life. 

Youth is the period of sanguine 
enterprise. Scenes of reform, no 
matter how impossible they may 
seem to maturer minds, find 
eager converts among the young. 
Literature is full of the noble ‘as- 
pirations to be something, do 
something, and get something, © 
which move the world. “Ex- 
celsior,” by Longfellow, embodies 
this spirit. The biographies of 
Shelly, Keats, and Byron portray 
it. The confessions of Marie 
Bashkirtseff betray the impulses 
of ambition to an almost ab- 
normal degree. Next to love, it 
is the predominating motive of 
the best fiction. “Sartor Re- 
“Wilhelm Meister,” 
“Waldo,” in the African Farm, 
and a thousand other characters 
in fiction might be mentioned as 
more or less finished studies of 
this passion. 
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Analyze the following passage 
froma private diary. It is the 
voice of ambition. with mingled 
notes of fear and apprehension: 

“Life, O life! Yet 
sweet. 
love as no one ever loved before. 
But then love seems so fleeting 
in all the eternities! Fame is 
better. 
rich, and beautiful, be a singer, 
an actor, learned, powerful, as no 
oneever wasbefore. * * = * 

“Alas, vanity, of vanities! Why 
was I born? 
is it all a dream of mirage? Am 
Tin the eternal now?” 

Hum drum, indeed, will be the 
life of him or her that does not 
in the spring time of youth have 
a flood tide of ambition. It is by 
no means confined to any single 
direction of achievement. A com- 
parative study, recently made by 
one of the students of Clark Uni- 
versity, of 200 biographies of 
eminent men, invariably shows 
strong currents of ambition dur- 
ing youth. But in very few in- 
stances only did the first prompt- 
ings, or even the second, lead in 
the direction in which they 
won renown. The gratification 
of these early ambitions led to 
higher or different ideals which 
were found better suited to their 
natural powers. 

Parents and teachers cannot 
be too strongly urged to foster 


death is | 
Love, O Love, I would | 


Yes, I would be great,. 


Do I really live? or, 


and develop these aspirations of 
the soul. Too often, however, 
they laugh them to scorn and 
seek to cast the blight of their 
own ambitions over the glorious 
hopes of the young. \ 


DANGERS OF THE PERIOD. 


At puberty the sex idea, the 
sex function, attains to activity. 
It is the crowning glory of man 
or woman, yet with its maturing 
power comes the greatest dan- 
gers to which the human race is 
exposed. All the sins incident to 
childhood combined are but a 
bagatelle compared with the 
soul-destroying possibilities that 
may grow out of abuse of the sex 
functions. Every means, there- 
fore, that God and nature places 
at the disposal of man should be 
utilized.to safeguard the young 
against the pitfalls of sexual in- 
discretion. Religion cannot put 
sexual sins so strongly that bi- 
ology will not second the verdict. 
The one-time popular French 
doctrine that what is physically 
right is morally right, has now 
been proved by science to be as 
fully rotten as religion could pos- 
sibly desire. A sexual act may 
be natural and yet be only a 
beast’s natural, not a man’s nat- 
ural. 

QUACK DOCTORS. 


From recent exposures of con- 
cerns that advertise through the 


daily press to restore lost man- 
hood, ete., two important facts 
connected with the sexual life 
of the young are brought into 
startling prominence. The first 
is the wide-spread effects of 
abuse of the procreative fune- 
tions; the second, the shameless 
robbery of the victims by quacks 
that advertise cures. 

This is the modus operandi, A 
concern advertises the wonder- 
ful effects of some great Indian 
tonic which proves an invariable 
cure for all sexual ills; and per- 
sons afflicted are requested to 
write for a symptom list. 'This 
list enumerates peculiar normal 
symptoms as among aggravated 
indications of disease, and paints 
in lurid colors the consequences 
of neglecting them. The result 
is a harvest of letters from two 
classes; from young men actually 
steeped in vice and young men 
only enthralled by ignorance; 
letters which are received under 
strictest promise of absolute con- 
fidence. Courses of treatment, 
the cost of which is guaged by 
no other consideration than how 
much the victim can be bled, are 
begun, and after a year or two 
discontinued in disgust. 

The letters having served the 
purpose of one quack are sold to 
another who by this means made 
familiar with the conditions of 
young men, are able to bleed 


‘ 


them once more, by a radically (?) 
different course of treatment. 

Disgust again overtakes the 
dupes and all non-paying com- 
munications are sold’ once more. 
Thus the bleeding goes on for 
years, and of course develops 
in time a certain percentage of 
chronic fools, whose patronage 
can be hawked and rehawked in- 
definitely. 

The first sale of such letters 
brings $25.00 per thousand, the 
secohd $15.00, the third $5.00, 
Wishing to study the general 
symptoms of these sexual troub- 
les, our committee of investiga- 
tion purchased a thousand con- 
fidential letters at the last named 
figure. What was my surprise 
to find among them the letter of 
a prominent student whose in- 
telligence I had placed too high 


to believe he could ever be 
caught by such transparent 
frauds. 


Our investigations of different 
quack concerns proved to us the 
existence of three and a_ half 
millions of such letters, thus sub- 
ject to barter and sale. These 
figures are a deplorable com- 
mentary on the sexual morality 
of the age. 


THE REMEDY. 


The duty of the teacher and 
parent in this connection is 
plain. False modesty must be set 
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aside. At a proper age young 
men should be made acquainted 
with the mysteries of their be- 
ing, from the point of view of 
intelligence and morality. Where 
disease has entered and needs 
special treatment, the family 
physician, not the self-vaunted 
“specialist,” should be consulted. 
For general treatment of dis- 
ordered sexuality, four things 
may be mentioned: 

1-—Plain food and hygienic 
habits as respects bathing, and 
the use of stimulants. 

2.—Exposure to the elements 
and vigorous physical exercise. « 

3.—Hard beds. 

4,—Intellectual enthusiasm. By 
the very law of kinetic equiva- 
lents, if the mind can be made to 
absorb the nervous energies in 
the contemplation of sweet, 
wholesome subjects, they will 
cease to run riot in sexual dis- 
turbances. 

ADOLESCENT DRY ROT. 

Perhaps the worst mental 
phase exhibited generally by the 
youth of our day, is the inabil- 
ity or unwillingwess to get in- 
terested in things. Itis often a 
real condition of mind, but 
oftener “put on,” to manifest a 
stoic imperturbability, or sort of 
you-can’t-teach-me-anything air; 
a way of speaking of the world 
as if it were a sucked orange— 
as if they had sounded the 


heights and depths of it and 
found all its joys hollow; and 
now they give a pitying smile to 
those so ‘“green”’ as still to have 
‘faith in it. They manifest, in 
|short, a sort of intellectual dry 
rot; healthful mentality, if they 
ever had it, is shrinking away, 
like the cigarettes they are puf- 
fing, in the hazy smoke of self- 
conceit. 

Time was when freshmen were 
fresh—and it was so good a thing 
to see. The bashful, awkward, 
unsophisticated manners; the 
eager curiosity and frequent ex- 
}clamation; the ill-fitting home- 
spun with the breath of cows 
and scent of clover in them; the 
country toilet, with hayseed in 
the hair—here was material for 
Ithe making of men. 

But now even the sub-fresh- 
men are “up to” and “onto” 
matters that would make their 
fathers stare and their mothers 
blush. ‘To betray interest is, ac- 
cording to the code, to show that 
you are a bumpkin. Is it not de- 
plorable? 

THE POOH-POOH SOCIETY. 

Holmes in his breakfast table 
talks mentions a society of young 
bloods known as the * Pooh-Pooh 
League.” Their code of etiquette 
was never to show interest; prim, 
spruced-up, puppets they were, 
with glazed countenances and 
lackadaisical eyes. There is a 
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multitude of young exquisites of 
the same tribe outside the Pooh- 
Pooh Society. I never met one 
of them without having my boy- 
ish longings to become an Indian, 
surge back upon me—with this 
difference: I now want to joina 
particular tribe—the Kickapoo 
(Kick-a-Pooh.) 

HEALTHFULNESS OF ENTHUSIASM. 


There can be no more benefi- 
cent thing than enthusiasm— 
enthusiasm to enter upon any 
duty however hard, and glory in 
the difficulties we have to sur- 
mount. So there can be no purer 
or more natural feeling than the 
spontaneous outburst of delight 
whenever we have conquered an 
old difficulty or come into the 
presence of a new truth. The 
tendency which seeks to repress 
these feelings should be recog- 
nized as ossification of the soul. 
In this respect the instinct of 


the savage is a surer guide 
than the fashions of civiliza- 
tion. Everywhere in uneulti- 


vated lands the richness and ful- 
ness of dawning manhood is 
recognized by rites that stir the 
blood to enthusiastic achieve- 
ment. 

AGE OF NUBILITY. 


The biological stndy of ado- 
lescence reveals clearly that nu- 
bility, the age of marriage, begins 
with about 26 years for males 


and 24 for females. Civilization 
and also the mixture of bloods 
operate to prolong the time. The 
same causes operate to cause a 
progressive prolongation of the 
adolescence of ephebic ferment. 
ONE-SIDED EDUCATION. 


It is a curious fact to note 
how important in the eduea- 
tional life the epoch of ado- 
lescence has been considered by 
historical nations. The Spartans 
chose this period to make war- 
riors and educate. pugnacity. 
The Jesuits well knew the nature 
of youth and the desire to excel 
when they chose emulation as 
the motive. The spirit holds in 
all our modern college athletics. 
The Mahometans seize upon an- 
other active quality, and make 
life-long fanatics of the young; 
the Hindoos employ the dreamy, 
imaginative faculty, and develop 
mystics; Greece emphasized mu- 
sic, art, and physical culture; 
Rome, politics and war; Old Ger- 
many, poetry; and all found the 
springs of these activities open 
and gushing with energy. But 
all these instances show one- 
sided development. We have yet 
to try an all-round cultivation 
of the powers with which God 
has endowed us. 


RELIGION 


Another fact that. should be 
taken into account by teachers 


AND MORALITY. 
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of religion is that the age of 
maximum conversions is sixteen, 
The mind and heart are most 
easily influenced at this period 
and the religious convictions 
fixed for life. Conversely a neg- 
lect of moral training results in 
lowering the average age of 
criminals. It is now actually 
placed at 15 years. 

The danger from unhealthy 
literature needs pointing out 
here. Novels are now con- 
demned by the best scientists 
who have studied their effects; 
not condemned in toto, but the 
excess to which the vice is car- 
ried in our day. One of the evils 
is that the real nature of love is 
being supplanted by a conven- 
tional notion which seeks to es- 
cape love’s responsibilities. Edu- 
cation must supply the correc- 
tion. Wholesome and natural 
feelings will come only through 
the judicious distribution of 
mental employment which a 
good school can give. 

This is likewise an antidote for 
all sorrows and bereavements 
that may overtake and becloud 
the mind—especially disappoint- 
ed love. 

CONCLUSION. 

To Prometheus was committed 
the sacred fire which stands for 
the emblem of our material 
civilization. To us is given the 
duty of transmitting a more 


sacred fire—the fire of life itself. 
How are we fitted to fulfill the 
promise to Abraham: that his 
seed should become as numerous 
as the stars in heaven? 

Of this fact biology becomes 
more and more convinced every 
day: there can be no lasting mo- 
rality—which is the salt of life— 
withont the aid of religion. 


APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 


QUOTE Rom. x: 14, 15. 
Hes. v: 4. 

It is contended by the An- 
glican Church that that church 
alone is in possession of the 
Apostolic Succession. That the 
Apostles consecrated bishops, 
and they in turn other bishops, 
and these again their successors, 
and so on, in unbroken succes- 
sion to the present day, and to 
the Anglican Episcopate. It is 
also contended that no one is 
authorized to administer any of 
the ordinaces of the Church of 
Christ, unless he has obtained 
authority by and through epis- 
copal hands. 

The Church of Rome disputes 
the claim of the Anglican Church, 
asserting the succession to be 
where it has been from the days 
of Peter, (whom they claim was 
the first Pope); with her. 

The dissenting churches deny 
that either of these churches is 
in possession, In fact they deny 


I PETER lv: It. 
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any succession, and claim that 
the ministry consists “in the 
true succession of faithful men 
and sound doctrine.” 

It will be noticed that the 
lines which divide them are very 
clearly drawn, the right very 
distinctly announced on one 
side and as positively denied 
on the other. 

We can readily assent to this 
proposition; if these churches 
are what they claim to be, that 
they are in possession of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ with all 
its powers and privileges; the au- 
thority they claim and the doe- 
trine they preach are sanc- 
tioned of heaven, and they must 
have received that authority, 
those powers and privileges from 
the properly constituted author- 


ities, going back to those or the) 


ones divinely commissioned by 
Jesus Christ. 

It seems strange that profess- 
ing Christian ministers of the 
Gospel of so many of the re- 
ligious sects, all claiming to be- 
lieve in the Bible, and professing 
to take itas their rule of faith 
and all-sufficient guide, should 
deny the necessity of an author- 
ized ministry to any further ex- 
tent than that the applicant for 
“holy orders” should himself 
“feel” that he is called of God. 

In all cases Jesus Christ. con- 
ferred the power of teaching, 


preaching, and the administra- 
tion of the ordinances by special 
commission, “And he ordained 
twelve that they should be with 
him, and that he might send 
them forth to preach.” Mark iii: 
14. “Verily I say unto you, what- 
soever ye bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven.” Matt. xviii: 18. 

Here was an ordination to the 
office conferring the powers that 
belong to the office. hey did 
not choose themselves, they did 
not set themselves apart. 

Christ says, “Ye have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen 
you, and ordained you, that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit, 
and that your fruit should re- 
main; that whatsoever ye shall 
ask of the Father in my name 
he may give it you.” John xv: 16. 

The Apostles took the same 
view of the nature and extent 
of their calling and ministry. 
Paul says, “Now then we are 
ambassadors of Christ, as though 
God did beseech you by us; we 
pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye 
reconciled to God.” 2 Cor. v: 20. 

Whenever the Apostles ap- 
poimted persons to fill positions 
in the Church, they set them 
apart by the laying on of hands. 
(Acts vi: 6. xin: 3.) 

Asserting, as we do, the neces- 
sity of an authorized ministry, 
let us see whether the Roman 
or Anglican Church can right- 
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fully claim title to the honor. 

If it is true that either of the 
above churches is endowed with 
the same ecclesiastical powers 
that Peter had, or that Peter and 
Paul exercised, it is very im- 
portant that we should know it, 
because if there be an Apostolic 
commission, limited to a specific 
succession distinct from the com- 
pany of the faithful people, 
(which the dissenters claim to be 
the succession, with a succession 
of sound doctrine), then the ad- 
ministration of baptism attaches 
to it alone, whatever else does or 
does not; nearly all religious 
sects believing in some sort of 
baptism. The commission to the 
disciples being to make disciples 
and to baptize, is rarely ques- 
tioned. The dissenters admit 
that “it is quite true that the 
early fathers do speak of an apos- 
tolic succession. but they do not 
mean a succession of bishops, 
but of churches: and of doc- 
trines.” And they claim that “the 
test of apostolicity is not an un- 
interrupted prelatical succession, 
but soundness in faith, the con- 
tinuity of the church; and the 
suecession of the churches are 
employed by these writers solely 
to exhibit preservation of doc- 
trine and the careful and honest 
guardianship of the seriptures.” 

It has been denied by many 
writers that Peter was ever at 


Rome, and asserted that it is 
only a guess, and certainly no 
more than a guess that he was 
truly a bishop of Rome. 

The Catholic Church, to prove 
the Romau Episcopacy of St. 
Peter, calls to its aid the writings 
of the Fathers. 

St. Augustine wrote: 

‘*T am held in communion of the Cath- 
olic Church by the succession of Prelates 
from the very chain of the Apostle Peter. 
For if the order of bishops succceeding 
from one another is to be considered, 
how much more surely and really bene- 
ficially do we reckon from Peter himself? 
For to Peter sueceeded Linus.” 


St. Jerome in A. D. 390 said: 


“That Simon Peter, prince of the 
Apostles, went to Rome in the second 
year of Claudius, to defeat Simon Magus, 
and there held the episcopal chair twenty- 
five years, down to the last year of Nero. 
That he suffered martyrdom there and 
was buried on the Vatican hill.” 


St. Aggisippus (A. D. 165) and 
St. Epiphanius (A. D. 385) say: 

“The succession of the bishops of 
Rome was in the following order: Peter 
and Paul, Linus and Clotus, Clement. 
Erastus, ete.” 

Eusebius says: 

‘“Paul is therefore said to have been 
beheaded at Rome, and Peter to have 
been crucified under him, and this ac- 
count is confirmed by the fact that the 
names of Peter and Paul still remain in 
the cemeteries of that city even to this 
day.” (He wrote in the fourth century. ) 

As another proof that Peter 
was at Rome, reference is made 
to his own words in I Peter vy: 13: 
“The church which is at Babylon, 
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saluteth you.” It is claimed— 
and the authorities seem to in- 
cline that way—that by Babylon 
the Apostle intended to indicate 
Rome. It seems hardly probable 
that the literal Babylon was in- 
tended. 

We may well admit that Peter 
and Paul founded the Church 
at Rome. The writings of the 
Fathers all tend that way, but 
by no means prove that Peter 
was a bishop and had suc- 
cessors. Peter was one of the 
Apostles. If the Pope succeeded 
to the position of Peter, then 
he must have succeeded to the 
Apostleship. Li Peter was oc- 
cupying for twenty-five years, the 
position of bishop claimed for 
him, it seems very strange that 
he and his fellow-laborer Paul, 
do not indicate anything of the 
kind in all their writings. St. 
Luke in the “Acts” is entirely 
silent on the subject. But it is 
claimed that the Savior made it 
very plain who and what Peter 
was when He said, “Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock will 
I build my Church.” 

In his “Life of Christ,” Can- 
non Farrar punctures this claim 
as follows: ‘tLet him who will, 
wade through all the controversy 
necessitated by the memorable 
text which runs as an inserip- 
tion, sound the interior of the 
great dome of St. Peters. But 


little force is needed to over- 
throw the inverted pyramids 
of arguments which have been 
built upon it. Were it not 
a matter of history it would have 
been deemed incredible, that on 
so baseless a foundation should 
have been rested the  fantas- 
tic claim, that abnormal power 
should be conceded to the bishops 
of a church which almost cer- 
tainly St. Peter did not found; 
and in a city in which there is 
no indisputable proof that he 
ever set his foot.” 

Let us pass by the question for 
the present as to whether Peter 
was, or was not, the first bishop 
of Rome. If we follow down 
the history of those who claim 
to be his successors, we soon 
come in contact with some fa- 
tal elements of uncertainty. 

Trace the succession down the 
centuries and we lose it again 
and again. The Homilies of the 
Anglican Church, state, “that 
laity and clergy, learned and un- 
learned, men and women, chil- 
dren of all ages, sects, and de- 
grees, of whole Christendom, 
have been at once buried in the 
most abominable idolatry, (a 
most dreadful thing to think,) 
and that for the space of eight 
hundred years or more.” 

There is no doubt that the 
church became abominably cor- 
rupt; that contradiction and eon 
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fusion abounded. Sometimes two 
and at one time three rival Popes 
claimed the supremacy and de- 
manded the allegiance of the 
votaries of the Church of Rome. 

These rivals excommunicated 
each other, and the adherents of 
one were anathematized and ex- 
communicated by the other, each 
annulled and denied the validity 
of the ordinations and admin- 
istrations of the ordinances of 
the Church until, as has been 
stated by good authority, “ Mat- 
ters had come to such a pitch in 
Rome that for twenty years, the 
Christian religion had been in- 
terrupted and extinguished in 
Italy. It was self-evident that in 
Rome all sure knowledge in the 
doctrine of ordination was lost.” 

Another authority says, ‘That 
if the succession could be traced; 
if it could be demonstrated be-| 
yond all doubt, it would be abso- 
lutely worthless.” The alleged 
succession was carried down 
through some of the vilest and 
wickedest men that ever defiled 
God’s earth. We will not defile 
our pages by citing instances, 
but Popes have been guilty of 
almost every crime that can be 
committed under the sun—mur- 
der, adultery, simony, the prosti- 
tution of ecclesiastical rank to 
the basest and most worldly uses, 
the grossest of physical indul- 


2 
Atheism, These things are no- 
torious. Scarcely an attempt at 


contradiction is made by repu- 
table Roman Catholics. 

Bishop Milner admits that all 
these abuses have occured, and 
says, “J grant, that from the 
various commotions and = acci- 
dents to which all sublunary 
things are subject, there have 
been vacancies, or interregnums 
in the Papacy; but none of them 
have been of such a lengthened 
duration as to prevent a moral 
continuation of the Popedom. I 
grant, also, that there have been 
rival Popes and unhappy schism 
at the end of the fourteenth and 
the beginning of the fifteenth 
century.” He also is willing to 
grant “that afew of the Popes. 
perhaps a tenth part of the whole 
number, swerving from the ex- 
ample of the rest, have, by there 
personal vices. disgraced their 
holy station.” 

Can it be imagined for a mo- 
ment that during all this time 
the pure religion of Jesus Christ 
was being preached, and that the 
appointed ordinances were be- 
ing administered? It would seem 
that there could be but one 
answer. 

In the sermon on the mount 
our Savior said. ‘Do men gather 
grapes from thorns or figs from 
thistles?” and “A good tree ean- 


gences and even a searcely veiled 


not bring forth evil fruit, neither 
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can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit. Wherefore, by their 
fruits ye shall know them;” a 
fountain cannot “send forth at 
the same place sweet water and 
bitter.” 

If there have been faulty ap- 
pointments; some ordained who 
ought not to have been, and 
some attempting to admin- 
ister ordinances who were not 
duly consecrated, the result is 
that everything they have at- 
tempted to do is null and void 
in the sight of God. 

This is so apparent that Arch- 
bishop Whateley was led to ex- 
claim: “The ultimate conse- 
quence must be, that anyone who 
sincerely beheves that his claim 
to the benefits of the Gospel 
covenants, depends on his own 
minister’s claim to the supposed 
sacramental virtue of true ordi- 
nation, and this again on perfect 
Apostolic succession, as above 
described, must be involved in 
proportion as he reads, and in- 
quires, and reflects, and reasons 
on the subject in the most dis- 
tressing doubts and perplexity, 
and he says: “There is not a 
minister in all Christendom who 
is able to trace up, with any ap- 
proach to certainty, his own 
spiritual pedigree.” 

There are no retords which 
show that Peter became bishop of 
Rome. There are no dates of 


ordination, nothing but mere 
tradition. Tradition, not history, 
reports the names merely, not 
the full pedigree of those said to 
have been his successors in office. 

If we have shown that the suc- 
cession was not in the Catholic 
Church, the same arguments will 
also dispose of the Anglican 
Church’s claim to it. But if it 
were shown that the Catholic 
Church was possessed of this au- 
thority,and the Anglican Church, 
possessing it through the Catholic 
Church, having at one time or- 
dained some of her bishops, yet, 
it must be remembered, that 
whatever the Catholic Church 
conferred, it afterwards with- 
drew, and having the power to 
do one, it had the power to do 
the other. 

We will not consider whether 
the necessities of Henry VIII, 
his controversies with Leo X, 
concerning his divorce from 
Catherine, his marriage with 
whom so troubled his conscience, 
made it convenient for the Al- 
mighty to transfer the succession, 
or, perhaps, to state it more cor- 
rectly, to inspire the parliament 
to enact that that monarch 
should be the head of the church 
to open up the new dispensation, 
the dispensation of the fulness 
of times, and to be the means of 
having the Gospel preached to 
all mankind, to every nation, 
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kindred, tongue, and people; the 
same that John the Revelator 
described when he said: “And I 
saw another angel fly in the 
midst of heaven, having the ever- 
lasting Gospel to preach unto 
them that dwell on the earth, 
saying with a loud voice, fear 
God, and give glory to Him; for 
the hour of His judgment is come, 
and worship Him that made 
heaven and earth, and the sea 
and the fountains of water.” 

If the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
is not found in the Catholic 
Church (which some religionists 
admit) up to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, or in 
other words, if there had been a 

’ “falling away,” and the church 
was an apostate church, has the 
Gospel been restored, and es- 
pecially was it restored by the 
Reformation of the sixteenth 
century? If it was, yet, while 
we may not be able to trace down 
fromthe Apostles, the episcopacy, 
we may be able to find a succes- 
sion of “sound doctrine and true 
faith.” 

“Sound doctrine and true 
faith,” we may assume to be 
what Christ and His Apostles 
taught on that subject. Christ 
says: “He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved, but he 
that believeth not shall be 
damned.” Mark xvi: 16. Peter, 
on the day of Pentacost, said to 


the assembled multitude: “Re- 
pent and be baptized every one 
of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost.” Acts xi: 38. 
Paul, writing to the Ephesians, 
summing it all up, says: “There 
is one body and one spirit, even 
as ye are all called in one hope 
of your calling; one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in you all.” 

If the Gospel was restored by 
the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century, we rightfully might ex- 
pect, and assume, that the re- 
formers all preached the same 
doctrine, and would agree on all 
matters vital to the salvation of 
mankind. But did they? The 
greatest trouble with them was 
that they each started out on a 
wrong basis. What they may 
have accomplished in bringing 
the Bible into the hands of the 
people may be endorsed, yet 
when everyone was taught that 
he had the right of “private in- 
terpretation of scripture,” and to 
determine for bimself what was 
doctrine and what was not; doc- 
trine and theories were built up. 
differing just in proportion as 
those who made them were dif- 
ferently constituted, Men dit- 
ferently constituted took various 


(To be continued in next issue.) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


THE ATTENDANCE of students at 
school, is generally accompanied 
by an ever increasing feeling of 
benevolence and an unquestion- 
able spirit of patriotism for the 
institution to which they pledge 
themselves as members. Every 
scholar who partakes of the .in- 
fluence of a seminary of learning, 
and who participates in the pro- 
gress thereof, enjoys, to a certain 
extent, the soothing feelings, and 
cherishes the pleasant memories 
of said benevolence and patriot- 
ism. Not only are the students 
desirous of demonstrating their 
benevolence, as a collectivity, or 
as individuals, but they are un- 
satisfied until they, as classes, 
present some memorial by which 
they may be known and repre- 
sented in future years. Classes 
are ever grateful for the instruc- 
tion received, the knowledge ac- 


‘grand affair. 


quired, and the habits formed, 
while in attendance of this their 
beloved institution. The Class 
of ’02 will have completed, at the 
end of this semester, three years 
of high school study. Their day 
of graduation is nearing, and as 
the loyal members desire to leave 
behind them something by which 
succeeding classes will know 
them, they have taken steps for 
the founding of a_ historical li- 
brary which is to be known as 
“02 Historical Library of the 
Brigham Young Academy.” Al- 
ready liberal donations have been 
made for this purpose and the 
class looks forward to the time 
when this library, which is now 
in its infaney, will be an honor 
to our fair institution and a credit 
to the energetic and ambitious 
students to 
origin. 


which it owes its 
If reports be true, cer- 
tain other classes, now in school, 
have taken similar steps to the 
above, but as yet, their creations 
have not received life. 


THe Gopowsky piano recital, 
Saturday evening last, was a 
The artist’s touch 
is delicate, yet firm, and his skill- 
ful rendition of the difficult se- 
lections merits our praise. 


‘ 
, 
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PRESIDENT SNOW’S BIRTHDAY. 


Friday last the Academy was 
favored with a visit by the Presi- 
dency and several of the Apostles 
of the Church. During the theo- 
logical hour in the morning, 
priesthood meeting and young 
ladies’ meeting were held. Pres- 
ident Snow addressed the breth- 
ren, while Sister Snow and other 
prominent lady members of the 
Church, spoke to the sisters. In 
the afternoon, the students and 
the general public assembled in 
College Hall and listened to ex- 
ercises in honor of the eighty- 
fifth anniversary of our beloved 
President and Prophet. Appro- 
priate sentiments were given by 
representatives of the different 
classes of the institution. Espe- 
cially did the children of the low- 
er grades do themselves honor in 
their exercise. The remarks of 
Presidents Snow and Cannon 
were greatly appreciated. A spe- 
cial feature of the day was the 
chorus “ Unfold Ye Portals,” ren- 
dered by the Academy Choir un- 
der the able direction of Prof. 
McClellan. The day was indeed 
one of rejoicing. 


RESERVED FOR 
Provo Roller—-_) 


~~ Mills Co. 
JOS, T. McEWAN, Manager. 


IRVINE & SONS, 


IF YOU: WANT _<i 


Dress Goods, Ladies’ and 
Trimmings, Childrens’ 
Ladies’ and Shoes, 
Childrens’ Gloves, 
Underwear, Hose and 
Ladies’ and Mittens, 
Misses; Jackets, Go to 


IRVINE & SONS. 


IF YOU WANT comme 


White Shirts, Shoes. 
Colored Shirts, Half Hose, 
Colored Cuffs, Dancing 
Neckwear, Pomps, 
Gloves, Ete. Go to 


IRVINE & SONS. 
They are Reliable. 
Always the Latest Styles. 
Always the Lowest Prices. 


14 CENTRE ST,. PROVO, UTAH. 


_fosian ech, 


Diamonds and Fine Y)atches, ~8 
ER evelrp, Silverware, Eic. 


A very nice Stock to Select trom 
at all times, especially for 
the Holidays. 


You Need Shoes =i” 
THAT HAVE 
STYLE, 


FIT 
AND 


DURABILITY. 


WE HAVE THEM AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES, 


THE EXCLUSIVE SHOE STORE. STRICTLY ONE PRICE, 


MeCOARD BROS. 
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COMMERCIAL CLASS, » 


BY BERT MILLER. 


H. P.—‘‘Come in and see our fish.’’ E. 
W., after looking into the water for 
some time.—‘‘I can only see a few dead 


ones.’’ H. P.—‘‘ This is the first year the 
poor things have eyer died.’’ 

W. A. DAVIS, one of the leading stu- 
dents of this department, has left for 
Oregon where he expects to be book- 


keeper for some firm. Mr. Davis is one 
of the few who would have graduated this 
year, and we are sure that he will be able 
to do anything he undertakes in the book- 
keeping line. 


WE cannot help shuddering at the con- 
duct of certain students in the grades. 
The writer had occasion to pass by one 
of the windows of room 4, and when 
hearing a vulgar taunt, looked up and 
saw two shaggy heads extending out of 
the window. On his return he beheld the 
samewoolly-haired boys. Their vulgarism 
this time was shown by their trying to 
spit on the passer. We wonder if the 
teacher of the eighth grade knows how un- 
dignified some of his students are? 


‘* WHEN Franklin was a boy he thought 
it fine to use large words, and one day 
told his father that he had eaten some 
acephalous mollusca which so alarmed 
the old gentleman that he shrieked for 
help. The mother came in with some 
water, and they forced a half-gallon down 
Benjamin’s throat with the garden pump; 
then held him upside down, his father 
saying, ‘‘If we don’t get those things out 
of Benny, he’ll be poisoned sure.*? When 
Franklin was allowed to get his breath, 
he explained that the articles he referred 
to weve oysters. His father was so en- 
raged that he beat him half an hour for 
frightening the family. Franklin never 
afterwards used a word of two syllables 
where one would do. 


IF you want to be loved. Don’t find 
fault. Don’t contradict people, even if 


you’re sure you are right. Don’t be in- 
quisitive about the affairs of your most 
intimate friends. Don’t underrate any- 
thing because you don’t possess it. Don’t 
believe that everybody else in the world 
is happier than you. Don’t conclude that 
you have never had any opportunities in 
your life. Don’t believe all the evil you 
hear. Don’t repeat gossip, even if it does 
interest a crowd. Don’t be untidy on the 
plea that everybody knows you. Don’t be 
rude to your inferiors in social positions. 
Don’t over or under-dress. Don’t express 
a positive opinion, unless you perfectly 
understand what you are talking about. 
Don’t jeer at anybody’s religious belief. 
Don’t think Brother R ’s lectures 
are valueless, just because you don’t hap- 
pen to be interested in them. Don’t say 
that Prof. B *s mustache won't grow 
out again. 


We endeavor to carry a complete line of 
Gents’ and Childrens’ Clothing, Shoes, Hats 
and Caps, Underwear, Hosiery, Shirts, Neck- 
wearand Notions usually handledin Furnish- 
ing Business. 

OUR LINE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS? 

SHOES, CANNOT BE EXCELLED 

* FOR THE PRICES, * 
WE ALSO CARRY A LINE OF 


Trunks 
and 
Valises. 


OUR MOTTO; 


“Low Prices, One Price to All. 
Courteous Treatment.” 


5 DOORS WEST OF BANK CORNER, 
PROVO CITY, UTAH, 
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GRADES, 


BY HENRY JEFFERIES. 


WHEN an editor cannot take a joke 
the humorist has to grin and keep it. 


‘‘HONESTY may be stamped on a man’s 
face and yet have a very wide margin.”’ 


“TRICKS and treachery are the practice 
of fools who have not wit enough to be 
honest.”’ 


WHO says Jack is not generous? He 
is always fond of giving and cares not 
for receiving—what—why advise? 

THE semester is drawing to a close, 
There is no time students to dose. 
Let us work ere it be too late, 

We cannot ask the time to wait. 


We the 


have worked hard, teacher 
knows; 

We have done well, we all suppose, 

And when the final day’s at hand, 


We ean then tell just how we stand. 


‘“THE man who gets up in meeting on 
Sunday and tells his brethren what a 
wicked old sinner he is, usually spends 
the other six days in proving the as- 
sertion.’’ 

WE are sorry to note that many of our 
students are leaving school. We are 
more sorry that they are discontinuing 
a week or two before they intend going 
home, so that they may loiter around and 
do nothing. This shows mental laziness. 
My dear fellow-students let us work with 
vigor while in school for our school days 
will not forever last. 


Students, Patronize 


John Saxey, 
STAPLE AND FANCY 


GROCERIES. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Opposite Post Office, PROVO, UTAH. 


BOOKBINDING. 


Books Ruled, Printed and 
Bound to Order any 
Pattern. 


Magazines and all Books Bound 
in First-Class Style. 
F. E. CROUCH, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONER. 


J St., Opposite Post Office. Provo, Utah. 


ELMER E. CORFMAN, 
LAWYER, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 
PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


M. M. WARNER. D. D. HOUTZ. 


WARNER & HOUTZ, 
COUNSELORS-AT-LAW, 
ROOMS: 12, 13.14 AND 15 UNION BLOCK. 
PROVO, UTAH, 


J. E. BOOTH, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


TELEPHONE 50. 
DR. SAMUEL H. ALLEN, 
PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 


OFFIOE AT RES. 2 BLKS. NOR. 11*2 EAST NAT. BANK, 


PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


SURGEON R. G. W. RAILWAY. 


Studies, 

Gube Painis, 
Moist Colors. 
Paper, 


Canvas, 
SNOW & Siretchers, 
YOUNG, Eric. 


he Paint People. 


“FROM BEAVER BRANCH. 


' BY DELLA JONES. 


THE fantasies of one day are the deep- 
est realities of a future one.—HAWTHORN. 


PROF. CLUFF returned home yesterday, 
after a week’s visit to the Beaver Branch. 


HABIT is a cable, we weave a thread of 
it each day, and it becomes so strong we 
cannot break it. Let us form the habit of 

study. 

OuR school has added a third color,.a 
‘‘Beaver brown’’ to the Academy colors, 
‘“White and Blue.’’ The beaver is our 
emblem. 


Let us do the work before us, 
Cheerily, bravely, while we may, 
E’re the long night silence cometh 
And with us 1s not the day. 


WHILE strolling through the park Sun- 
day evening itwas supposed that a wood- 
tick had ‘‘caught on’’ to Miss B ’s 
arm, but after emerging from the gloom 
into the shining light of the meeting house 
it was found to be a (whole-brook) Hol- 
brook. 


WHILE addressing the students, Mon- 
day morning, Prof. P said that at 
the character ball Friday night all things 
passed off smoothly, even his hat passed 
smoothly off. Call at the library, Pro- 
fessor, perhaps your hat has been con- 
fiscated. 


TREaee 


AReademy Store, 


SS 


“FOR S DBO 
Note Books, Tablets, Rules, 
Pencils, Pens, Inks, 
Staple Groceries, Potatoes, Coal Oil, 
Kindling Wood, Coal, or 
Anything in our Line. 
GUARANTEE LOWEST PRICES. 


~ 


| LEAVE ORDERS AT 


Davis, 
For the Most Stylish and Cheapest , 
FH Nats in Gown. She is thes 
LEADING 


MILLINER. 
Corner 7th and H Sts. PROVO, UTAH. 


Don’t Forget_ _> 
THE OLD RELIABLE BOOK 
AND STATIONERY HOUSE, 


W.H. Gray & Go. 


First Door SOUTH of Post Office, 
Where you can get not only the Cheapest 


BUT BEST LINE OF BAGSTER BIBLES. 


When pou are in need 
of Good York go to 


DR. NEISOn, 
DENTIST. 


20 per cent. off to Students on all 


aS 


kinds of work. 


7TH. ST. BET. F AND G ST. 


Smoot & Spafford,” 


en WARES, 
Provo Commercial and Savings Bank. 


TELEPHONE NO. 17. 
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CLASS OF 1904. 


BY EUGENE ROBERTS. 


HENS seldom fight but they often have 
@ set-too. 


Mr. MEEKS, one of the 1904’s base-ball 
players, has left school. He will be missed 
very much by the club. 


THE Duck (in Klondike. )—‘‘I never saw 
anyone put on so many airs as that old 
hen.’? The Drake.—‘‘Can you wonder 
at her with eggs a dollar apiece.”’ 


THE 1904’s now have a base-ball nine 
and all classes desiring to test their abil- 
ity at playing ball will call on Captain 
Gyman and arrange for a game. Com- 
mercials preferred. 


LITTLE EDITH.—(surprised to see the 
newly-hatched chickens after eating, creep 
under their mother’s wings, ) ‘‘My, they 
aren’t done yet, and Biddy’s going to 
hatch them over again.’’—J. 


MOTHER.—(to one of Prof. McBride’s 
best scholars in arithmetic,) “‘ Willie, 
how many sisters has your playmate, 
Charles?’’ Willie.—(looking wise) ‘‘He 
has. one. Hetried to fool-me by telling 
me that he had two half sisters. 


HE.—‘‘Do you remember the night I 
proposed to you?” 


never opened your mouth.’’. She.—‘‘ Yes, 
I remember dear.’’ He.-—‘‘Believe me, 
that was the happiest hour of my life. 


MARCH is a roistering fellow, but his 
heart is warm and mellow. : 

He storms and scolds over wood and wolds; 
he scourges and stings and calls. 

He rebuffs and then he kisses; he whistles 
and sings and hisses. 

Then his hands he claps, and into our 
laps a shower of violets falls. 

EK. SEABURY. 


CTIVE SOLICITORS WANTED EV- 
erywhere for ‘*The Story of the Phil- 


She.--‘‘ Yes, dear.” 
He.—‘‘We sat for one hour and you' 


ippines,’’ by Murat Halstead, commis- 
sioned by the Official Historian to the 
War Department. The book was written 
in army camps at San Francisco, on the 
Pacific, with General Merritt, in the hos- 
pitals at Honolulu, in Hong Kong, in the 
American trenches at Manila, in the in- 
surgent camps with Aguinaldo, on the 
deck with Olympia with Dewey, and in 
the roar of battle at the fall of Manila. 
Bonanza for agents. Brimful of original 
pictures taken by government photog- 
raphers on the spot. Large book. Low 
prices. Big profits. Freight paid. Credit 
given. Drop all trashy unofficial war 
books. Outfit free. Address, H. L. Bar- 
ber, Gen. Mngr., 356 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


Ladies are invited 
to call at 


Miss Stiekney’s 


oN J STREET. 
To examine the different Styles of Fancy 
Work Material and Millinery so 
Carefully Selected and 
Studied by her. 


We headon Everything 
In Our Line, 


And Students are especially invited 
to visit our mammoth establishment. 
Anything from a match safe to a 
piano at 
PRICES THAT WILL SHAME 
OTHER FIRMS OF 
THE STATE, 
The Sleepless Furniture, Stove and 
Crockery House. 


TAYLOR 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY. 


We.’ 227 
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CLASS OF 1903. 


BY SERENA BROADBENT. 


‘“‘PRAYER is the key of the morning and 
the lock of the night.’’ 


TEACHER.—‘‘ When does a man weigh 
the most?’’? Student.—‘‘Why! when he 
is the biggest. ”’ 


THE 1903’s are no longer without a 
leader. Brother Raymond Clayton is 
now honored as president. 


‘*T COUNT this thing to be grandly true, 
That a noble deed is a step towards God, 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 
To a purer air and a higher view. 


WE do not wish to find fault with any- 
thing in regard to our school or the ad- 
vancement thereof, but why is it that the 
clock in room D, is not kept running. 


SPOONING, says A. N. L., ‘the phil- 
osopher in geology, is the process of two 
persons trying to displace a quantity of 
-atmosphere from the same place at the 
same time. 


WOULD that everybody could believe 
as:Franklin did when he said, ‘‘Leisure is 
time for doing something useful. This 
leisure the diligent man will obtain, but 
the lazy man never shall, so that a life 
of leisure and a life of laziness are two 
things.” 

PROF. W——, on hearing that the Nor- 
mal drawing class were making pictures 
of one another, took occasion the other 
morning to call upon them to find out for 
himself. He left the room evidently feel- 
ing well paid for his finding out the truth 
of the matter; the class were really draw- 
ing geese. 


SOME of the members of the school 
seemed to misunderstand or not under- 
stand one of our last items. We do not 
wish to convey the idea that Prof. E. S. 
Hinckley is dishonest—no, far from it— 
but only wished the readers to know that 
-he, like others, often gets jokes on him- 


self. We will be more careful in the 
future not to cause offense. 
a 0 


CTIVE SOLICITORS WANTED EV- 
erywhere for ‘‘The Story of the Phil- 
ippines,’’ by Murat Halstead, commis- 
sioned by the Official Historian to the 
War Department. The book was written 
in army camps at San Francisco, on the 
Pacific, with General Merritt, in the hos- 
pitals at Honolulu, in Hong Kong, in the 
American trenches at Manila, in the in- 
surgent camps with Aguinaldo, on the 
deck with Olympia with Dewey, and in 
the roar of battle at the fall of Manila. 
Bonanza for agents. Brimful of original 
pictures taken by government photog- 
raphers on the spot. Large book. Low 
prices. Big profits. Freight paid. Credit 
given. Drop all trashy unoffleial war 
books. Outfit free. Address, H. L. Bar- 
ber, Gen. Mngr., 356 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


Provo 
Steam haundry, 


J, N. GULICK, PROPRIETOR. 
Work Guaranteed. 
Prices Very Reasonable. 
Try Us Once. 
GOOD COMMISSION PAID TO AGENTS, 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 
PROVO, UTAH. 


Go TO=S== 


GEORGE CHOULES, #& 


To have your Shoes Mude or 
Repaired. Good Leather and 
First-Class Work Guaranteed. 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR STUDENTS. 
3 DOORS WEST OF TAYLOR BROS. 
PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


WATCH THIS SPACE NEXT ISSUE, 


| Jesse Knight & Sons, 


PROVO EAST STORE. 
EDWARD PARTRIDGE, Mngr. 
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CLASS OF 1902. 


BY JEAN SPILSBURY. 


Any education that is obtained through 
the price of health is uneducating.—PROF. 
BRIMHALL. 


‘*So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When the duty whispers low 
must,’ 

The youth replies, ‘I can.’ ”’ 


‘Thou 


EMERSON. 


OuR curly-headed (?) treasurer, who 
has long been burdened with the cash of 
our class, has, much to the sorrow of all 
his classmates, decided to return to 
Wales. From here, no doubt, a strong 
ecard will draw bim to Castle Dale. But 
Nephi is alright; he is a treasure(1r) and 
his success in life is unquestioned. 

THE Class of 1902 are now awarded the 
great privilege to which they have so 
long looked forward to with pleasant an- 
ticipations—that of founding a historical 
library. Thanks to the generosity of 
our dear president. Every member of 
this energetic class is working diligently 
to make this library the greatest one in 
school. In the past there have been great 
libraries established and made world re- 
nowned; so can there be in the future. We 
have a band of class members who have 
the ambition and capability of an Alex- 
ander: why not then make the name ‘‘1902 
Library,” world famed. Time of course 
is needed as well as money, to accomplish 
this desired end; but may it not be long 
nntil the name of the Class of 1902 is made 
prominent, not by the establishing of this 
great library alone, but by greater feats 
which they will accomplish in the future. 


A STUDENT, who has recently been 
studying English D, when invited by the 
landlady of his boarding place to have 
some pudding, replied: ‘‘No, many 
thanks; no, not at all, my dear madam, I 
have already indulged the clamorous 
ealls of a craving appetite until a mani- 


fest sense of internal fulness admonishes 
my stay. My deficiency is entirely and 
satisfactorily satisfied.’’ Could the poet, 
Bryant, give this young man his opinion 
of language he would say: ‘:Be simple, 
unaffected; be honest in your speaking 
and writing. Never use a long word 
when a short one will do as well. The 
only way to shine in this false world, is 
to be modest and unassuming. False- 


hood may be a thick crust, but in the 
course of time, truth will find a place to 
break through. Elegance of language 
may not be in the power of us all, but 
simplicity amd straightforwardness are.”’ 


OUR FEE DUE WHEN PATENT 
Send model, sketch or photo. with 
description for free report as to patentability. 48-PAGE 
HAND-BOOK FREE. Contains references and full 
information. WRITE FOR COPY OF OUR SPECIAL 
OFFER. Itis the most liberal proposition ever made by 
a ope attorney, and EVERY INVENTOR SHOULD 
IT bcfore applying for patent. Address: 


H.B.WILLSON &CO. 


PATENT LAWYERS, 
LeDroitBldg., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Quickly secured. 
OBTAINED. 


UP TO DA TEN 


_ WEDDING 
STATIONERY 


SILVER & DANGERFIELD, 
THE PRINTERS. 


| BASEMENT UNION BLOCK, 
PROVO, UTAH. 
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CLASS OF 1901, 


BY HANNAH GROVER. 


OUR fellow class-mate, James Johan- 
son, will be with us again after Confer- 
ence. 


IN the game of love, diamonds always 
capture hearts, but clubs are sometimes 
trumps. 

OUR representative in the Oread Insti- 
tute, Mass., is known among her teachers 
and school-mates as Miss Utah. 

‘‘A MAN should learn to detect and 
watch that gleam of light which flashes 
across his mind from within, more than 
the lustre of the firmament of bards and 
sages.’’—EMERSON. 

A MISSIONARY who had just given a 
discourse on repentance to some unbe- 


lievers, was thus addressed by one of 
them. ‘‘Mr., I have no sins of which to 
repent. «At one time I actually had to 


hold to the grass to prevent being taken 
up as was Elijah.’”’ Apparently this is the 
condition of some of the Academy girls, 
for it is reported that one was seen hold- 
ing to the moss in a ditch. 

‘“WorDS, Big and Little’’ is the sub- 
ject of an instructive as well as an amus- 
ing article by C. B. Johnson. The follow- 
ing are extracts: Traveling companion.— 
“That frigid atmospheric current dis- 
turbed your tranquil repose.”’ ‘‘ Yes that 
cold draught did wake me up.”’ ‘‘The 
superabundance of caloric in this confined 
enclosure has enveloped my whole ex- 
terior in a profuse perspiration.’’ ‘*Yes 
this car is so hot that I have broken out 
in a sweat myself.’’ ‘‘I apprehend, though 
I may labor under a false assumption, 
that you have arrived at your destina- 
tion.”’ ‘* Yes I stop here.’’ 


UP TO. DATE: nem 
Stem BARBERING, 
J. W. SCOTT, 


THE ARTIST, 


BOOK AND 
BRIEF WORK 


Established “What is 
1890. == Worth 
Doing, is 
P. 0. Box Worth 
234. Doing well.’”’ 


Silver & Dangerfield, 


The Printers, 
UNDER BOOREY & WOOD. PROVO, UTAH. 


lambert Paper Co. 
SALT LAKE ClYy. OTAL! 
@®DEALERS IN® 
PRINTERS’ 


suppues, PAPER currers. 

Pain and Frinted 
Wrapping Gaper. 
Geo. C. Lambert, )pdnar. 


Every Student 
Ae ak 
) 
Pee 


Should be a Subscriber to the 


WHITE and BLUE. 


\ 


BEAVER FURNITURE & WALL PAPER CO, 


PAINT, O/JL & GLASS, 
HOUSE, SIGN aud CARRIAGE PAINTING. 


THE CHEAPEST FURNITURE HOUSE 
IN SOUTHERN UTAH. 
BEAVER CITY, UTAH. 
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CENTURY -CLASS, 


BY CLAUDIUS ,REX. 


Bound 


As the warm sun shines the green grass The White and Blue 25c. to 75e. 


makes its appearance and veminds one 
that spring has at last come. 


WE cannot refrain from extending our 
sympathy to the C. C. students, since they 
were so badly beaten in the base-ball 
game Iriday, by such raw material as 
they played against. 


THE almost inevitable result of long 
holidays is an indifference toward school 
work. To throw off the harness for a 
week requires little will power, but to put 
it on again requires considerable. 


OuR school attendance will be greatly 
reduced after Conference, as many stu- 
dents have to return home on account of 
spring work. We are sorry they cannot 
remain with us until the end of the school 
year, and we trust they will return again 
next year. 


THE exercises last Friday, in honor of 
President Snow, at the anniversary of 
his eighty-fifth birthday, were pleasing. 
The remarks by President Cannon and 
President Snow were interesting and in- 
structive. The class sentiments were es- 
pecially good and were expressive of the 
classes’ feelings. 

THE Century boys gave the paper- 
shells a trial last Saturday. It was dis- 
covered that they are unfit for use until 
they receive considerable repair. Not 
only do they leak badly, but a number of 
the seats are gone and several broken. 
We sincerely trust that the Athletic As- 
sociation will have them repaired as soon 
as possible so that the different class 
crews may practice. The Century stu- 
dents are most sanguine over the excel- 
lent sport and opportunity for muscular 
development afforded by boating. The 
sequel of Saturday’s outing may be ob- 
tained dy calling on T. D. Reese, Provo, 
IB) Ys cAG 


per volume. 

M. I. Eras one volume 40e. to 75e. 
each. 

Other Periodicals at about the 
same rate. 


We Have the 


ONLY COMPLETE BINDERY 


In the State Outside of 5. L. City, 
Manufacturing 


We make any book common to 
City, County or State Offices 
in our own KEstablishment— 
other parties deceive the pub- 
he by this same profession but 
cannot Rule, Print and Bind a 
Book without sending it away 
to be done. 


Stationersy 


We are selling out all of our 
Books, Stationery, Dressing 
Cases, Fancy Goods, ete. 

Prices Will Interest You. Come and See, 


We began the Stationery and 
Publishing Business in 1892 
and are pleased to offer you 
Better Bargains than ever. 


THE SKELTON COMPANY, 


Opposite Court House, PROVO, UTAH, 


